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A SMALL COLLEGE DECLARES WAR By 


ON BONEHEAD GRAMMAR 


Tus is the story of how the faculty of one small 
college came to declare war to the finish on bad 
grammar. It is not an entirely serious story, as you 
shall see, but I think it has significance and value 
for everyone concerned with the national farce of 
granting Bachelor of Arts degrees to young people 
who cannot adequately speak and write their own 
native tongue. 

In the Hanover Alumni News for April, 1951, I 
published a summary of the answers to a question- 
naire sent out to 293 Hanover students who had 
graduated in English from 1930 to 1948. The most 
important question asked was this: “Have you any 
recommendations, based on your experience since 
graduation, for the improvement of the English 
curriculum?” Three fifths of those who responded 
to this question spoke out with astonishing vigor 
in favor of a more thorough college program in 


basic grammar. <A typical reply was that of Louise 
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Pavey, °35, who works in the sales and advertising 
department of Old Hickory Furniture Company in 
Martinsville, “Tn 


persons 


business we find an 
with average 
If you can turn out one in ten students 
who ean spell ordinary words or even use the dic- 
tionary, it will be an accomplishment.” 


Indiana: 
appalling lack of even an 


vocabulary. 


One month 
later, while I was reading term papers for a course 
called Literature of the Renaissance, Miss Pavey’s 
words came back to haunt me: in one of the papers, 
a ten-page affair by a senior, the two key words of 
the entire course, “Elizabethan” and “Renaissance,” 
were misspelled 36 times! 

That I was not the only professor about to erupt 
with irritation at composition blunders became 
apparent in October, 1951, when that inner sanctum 
of all faculty semi- 
respected Educational Policies Committee, assembled 
for its first meeting of the year, 


committees, the semi-hated 


It all began so very, 
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very innocently. Before the meeting was officially 
called to order, we lounged about swapping anecdotes 
in merry and congenial fashion, until some revolu- 
tionist related in an awe-struck half-whisper an 
incredible tale of a storeowner he had supposedly 
met during the summer. According to the story, a 
storeowner had recently hired a highly recommended 
Hanover graduate, who had proceeded to write out 
on an order blank the word “beads” without any 
“a.” This had seemed excruciatingly funny to the 
teller of the anecdote, but not to the storeowner, who 
got stuck with 53 beds by mistake! This scandal 
was met with gasped “oh’s” and “ah’s” of astonish- 
ment; the inefficiency of the English department had 
been exposed, and all eyes turned beadily upon me. 
I shifted uncomfortably in my seat, protested that 
the story was fraudulent; I repeated the word again: 
“fraudulent,” I said, as loud as I could, because I had 
an uncomfortable feeling that it was completely true. 
I also protested that the problem of bad grammar 
among graduates was not restricted to Hanover and 
that it was such a nation-wide problem that within 
the past few years Time had devoted an article to it; 
a law school dean had denounced his law grads for 
shoddy English; and “Curley” Byrd, former English 
instructor and now president of the University of 
Maryland, had devoted an entire speech to protesting 
the inability of American college graduates to use 
their own language. This masterful (and thoroughly 
negative) defense was listened to in stony silence: 
gone was the atmosphere of merry congeniality, and 
in its place had come the atmosphere of a Salem 
witchcraft trial. Someone moved that the official 
agenda be thrown out the window and the whole 
two hours devoted to the grammar problem. This 
was seconded and approved with unusual glee, where- 
upon it became starkly clear that certain professors 
had developed Freudian repression-complexes as a 
result of trying to hold in their seething discontents 
at the grammatical blunders of “my” students (every 
student who had ever committed a grammatical 
mistake suddenly and bewilderingly became “my” 
student). With grave nods of the head it was 
decreed that I should head that procedural abortion 
known as an investigating subcommittee, my ¢o- 
victims to be professors J. Dan Webster of zoology 
and Leonard J. Kramer of political science. In the 
dark days ahead we three grew closer than blood 
brothers and came to believe that the Death March 
on Bataan might possibly have been preferable to the 
ordeal we went through. Seldom, I think, in the 
world’s history, have so few been abused by so many. 
At the November meeting of the Inner Sanctum 
(i.e., the EPC), the subcommittee unveiled its work 
of genius: a three-point fundamental English policy 
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“with teeth in it,” we growled. In essence the pro- 
gram suggested that (1) students receiving D in 
English composition must take a remedial course 
(F’s were already required to repeat) ; (2) professors 
in all departments should penalize students for 
faulty English; (3) an English Competence Test 
should be required for graduation. The Educational 
Policies Committee thought the whole thing was just 

One pe- 
committees 


nifty—until the faculty meeting, that is. 
culiar characteristic of Inner Sanctum 

is that they are one hundred per cent behind their 
subcommittees until the rest of the faculty begins 
firing—then they begin to melt away like Villon’s 
snows of yesteryear. That is to say, they suddenly 
develop a disconcerting neutrality. This leaves the 
subcommittee all alone on a cold and shaking limb, 
feeling as sheepish and foolish as the poor relation 
who appeared at the back door dressed in a pair 
of undershorts. Of course, at this point in the 
narrative that I am relating, Kramer, Webster, and 
I were not aware of this important academic truth. 
We therefore took the EPC’s meek acquiescence as a 
sign that the faculty would be equally docile. In- 
deed, we even got so shamefully confident that we 
referred to our creation as “airtight” (in educational 


circles, a blasphemous expression, for which we were 


to pay dearly). As we went in to the crucial faculty 
meeting on December 3, we winked and chuckled 
and nudged each other in the ribs—oh gee, wasn’t 
this going to be a picnic! 

It was, but not in the way we had anticipated. 
In the years to come there are many who fought 
through that night who feel that the Third of De- 
cember will eventually come to be as significant a 
date in Hanover history as the Fourth of July in 
the history of America. Without question the De- 
cember meeting was, in the opinion of veteran and 
battle-searred observers, the loudest, stormiest, most 
riotous and tumultuous meeting in the history of 
the college. It was also the most democratic. People 
who had sat quiet for twenty years roared out their 
usually irrelevant opinions. In short, it was ap- 
parent from the very “Amen” of the dean’s opening 
prayer, which asked for a spirit of peace and affec- 
tionate quiet to settle over the staff as they began 
business, that the faculty was in one of its occasional 
mean moods—the “you-read-it-and-then-we’ll-tear-it- 
apart” mood. 

They began the torrent of criticism by ripping 
into Item No. 1, that students who made D in 
English composition should take remedial English. 
The first thing they wanted to know was, “What is a 
D, anyway?” This line of questioning broke down 
into approximately three different squabbles, all 
going on somewhat bewilderingly at the same time, 
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and dealing, so far as I could ascertain, with grading 
systems, the honor code, and a defense of elementary- 
school teachers of grammar, especially a certain Miss 
Whoop, or something like that, whom one of the 
education professors knew personally and defended 


heatedly. Scemehow there emerged from this chaos 


the really good contention that the remedial work 
should precede rather than follow the regular English 


classes. 

Eventually the “raging logomachy” (as the sec- 
retary, a classics professor, described it later in the 
official minutes) swerved into Item No. 2, that 
“faculty members shall penalize students for faulty 
English.” Here the argument snagged on—of all 
things—a grammatical point: Should the statement 
use “will” or “shall”? When through the confusion 
a voice of wisdom (as I recall, myself) explained 
that “shall” implied do-or-die determination rather 
than mere future probability, Item No. 2 fell like a 
termite-ridden oak, branded as a Fascistie statement 
aimed at dominating the minds of free-thinking men. 
Whereupon our colleagues on the Inner Sanctum 
Committee wagged their heads gravely and pursed 
their lips. 

3ut these explosions were monastic meditations 
compared to the thunderous discussion which fol- 
lowed on the third item, that “an Engiish Competence 
Test should be required for graduation.” The highly 
vocal opposition argument posed this question: “Why 
should there be a required competence test in gram- 
mar any more than in theology or zoology?” Friends 
of the test asserted that composition is the common 
instrument of every field and therefore the most 
vital subject of all. Some professors, taking this 
as a personal affront, rose and defended their sub- 
ject-matter fields with really inspired eloquence. In 
fact, they were so eloquent that about midway 
through their speeches they realized sheepishly that 
in their very speaking they were making a magnif- 
icent case for the supreme value of vocabulary, 
diction, and proper usage. At this point the music 
professor suggested that we open faculty meetings 
to students and charge fifty cents admission. This 
reduced the assemblage to a mental morass of 
hysterical sobbing and laughter. In the end the 
whole matter was dumped back in the laps of the 
subcommittee for reconsideration, and the meeting 
adjourned, everyone limp and exhausted, a sort of 
collective Jersey Joe Walcott at the end of the 
fifteenth round. 

The next subcommittee session of Kramer-Webster- 
Miles was a morose and gloomy affair. It more 
properly should have been held in a French beer 
cellar with a crooked flickering candle. We three 
were beaten men, our morale utterly shattered, our 
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eyes bloodshot, our lips trembling with inner humilia- 
tion. And then came a gleam, and the gleam grew 
into an idea, and as the idea grew a fiendish joy 
Revenge! We would give the 


grew in our 


faculty a questionnaire, and then scientifically, on the 


eyes. 


basis of that questionnaire, we would construct a 
And brother, 
For they would have 
They could vote 


genuine faculty policy. then, oh 
wouldn’t they be in a pickle! 
two choices, both of them evil. 
for the policy, but this would mean accepting an 
Inner Sanctum which no decent self-re- 
specting instructor ought ever to do, simply as a 
matter of principle. Or else they could vote against 
the measure, but this would mean repudiating their 
own ideas. Well, they chose the lesser of the two 
evils and voted in favor of the policy which they 


themselves created through the questionnaires. Here 


measure, 


it is: 
Faculty PoLicy ON FUNDAMENTAL ENGLISH 

Ability to communicate and to comprehend what is 
being communicated is one of the chief characteristics 
of an educated person. Therefore Hanover expects its 
graduates to spell accurately, choose their words wisely, 
read with reasonable speed and comprehension, and ex- 
press themselves with clarity and grammatical correct- 
ness. The following policy aims toward these accom- 
plishments. 

(1) Entering students who do not achieve a satisfactory 
standard on the English Placement Test will be enrolled 
in a special five-day-a-week class for three hours credit. 

(2) It shall be the duty of each teacher to call to stu- 
dents’ attention errors in fundamental English (misspell- 
ings, poor grammar, faulty punctuation) and failure to 
adhere to the term paper standards outlined in the official 
Hanover Guide to the Writing of Research Papers. Pen- 
alties may be invoked at the discretion of the individual 
instnuctor. 

(3) A satisfactory grade on an English Competence 
Test shall be required for graduation. It shall be a na- 
tional standardized test approved by the faculty. The 
faculty shall also have the power to approve the passing 
grade recommended by the English department. This 
examination will stress spelling, vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension, and clear, correct expression. All students 
shall be given this examination at the end of their sopho- 
more year. Those who fail must repeat it annually until 
they pass. This provision becomes effective with the in- 
coming class of September, 1952. 

There are, of course, certain things in this policy 
which many will want to criticize. Some will say 
that we were weak-kneed in the wording of Item 
No. 2; that we should have said that instructors 
“must invoke” rather than “may invoke” penalties. 
But anyone who knows the nature of college faculties 
is surely aware of the fact that they are composed 
of a group of die-hard individualists who cannot be 


forced to do anything that they do not want to do, 
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no matter what the catalogue says; it would, there- 
fore, seem wiser to use the more diplomatic expres- 
sion “may invoke” Other 
crities will say, with justification, that a standardized 
test does not directly measure writing ability in 


and hope for the best. 


English. In answer to this I can only say that the 
English department favored a local exam. including 
written composition, but was outvoted by the presi- 
dent of the college. 

When all adverse criticisms have been made, the 
fact remains that the new policy does represent 
immense advancements. For example, in previous 
years Hanover had only one remedial English class, 
consisting of the 20 students who ranked lowest on 
the English Placement Test given to all incoming 
freshmen, Unfortunately there were always 40 or 
so other students who were also in desperate need 
of remedial English. Under the new system, the 
number of special classes will be flexible; those 
students who do not achieve a satisfactory standard 
on the placement test will enroll in a special five- 
day-a-week class, no matter how many students are 
This means that in some years there might 
an- 


involved. 
be only one remedial class of 10 persons. In 
other year, under other conditions, there might be 
four special classes of 20 each. Only with such 
flexibility can the inadequately trained student be 
cared for. 

Item No. 3 represents an especially courageous 
stand. It puts Hanover in the forefront of the 
national battle against bad grammar. In effect 
Hanover now announces to the academic world that 
she will no longer tolerate the granting of degrees 
English reflects un- 
The 


com- 


to seniors whose poor use of 
favorably on themselves and their college. 
college also says that if a student fails the 
petence test, it is entirely up to him to decide how 
he will prepare himself to pass it before he grad- 
uates: he may audit a special or regular English 
composition class, he may engage a tutor, he may 
study on his own, he may simply loaf, fail again, 
and perhaps never get a degree. It is all up to the 
student, and that is the way it should be, though 
paternalists will disagree. The third item 
searcely be called timid, and evidence that the faculty 
was aroused is the fact not that the controversial 
provision was approved but that it was approved 


can 


by a two-thirds majority, including most of the 


women, who kept their mouths shut during the de- 
bate but had their minds irretrievably made up all 
along. 

Of course, the agonizing process by which this 
all-faculty policy has been passed is only the most 
preliminary of victories. It is simply the declaration 
of war, the moving of weapons into the field. It 
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will look very pretty printed in the catalogue, but 
proclamations can Washington 
Irving’s William the Testy could not even stop 
bundling on the Yankee-Dutch border despite the 


never win wars: 


issuing of two strongly worded proclamations that 
young people were to stop this form of amusement. 
The major battles and hurdles are ahead. For one 


thing, every single member of the faculty must 


become convinced, if possible, of the necessity of 
voluntarily’ following Item No. 2; the recent forma- 
tion of an AAUP chapter on campus should be of 
considerable help in this connection. For another 
thing, our freshman courses must be revamped and 
made mare exciting; possibly I am naive, but I 
still think that the writing of themes can be made an 
But if 


this story of a small college’s declaration of war 


adventure rather than a disagreeable chore. 


against bonehead grammar ends with a comma, it 
nevertheless proves that a college faculty can argue 
heatedly over details and yet, when the situation is 
recognized as serious, band together to fight ener- 
getically an intellectual disease which plagues them 
all. 

And this story proves one other thing, namely, 
that 
especially in the spring. 


have occasional nice moods, 
You see, at the May, 1952, 
faculty meeting the English department, after two 


faculties also 


months of research on 11 national standardized tests, 
requested the faculty to approve the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation Cooperative English Test, Single 
3ooklet Edition, Higher Level, as the official Hanover 
Competence Test. For the oceasion I prepared a 
four-page mimeographed list of arguments, which 
were distributed to each staff member at the begin- 
further 
plunked a 


ning of the meeting. To cow them into 


submission, I ostentatiously briefcase 
down on the table, unzipped it, and let fall out an 
array of bulky and imposing documents, some of 
them old navigation manuals from the war years. 
As I group I sub- 
committeeman Kramer’s eye. He looked pale and 
I don’t think he ever recovered from that 
at the height of the December 
fiaseo when he shrieked in exasperation, “Listen, 
fellows, we didn’t 
from heaven,” to which a wit replied with heavy 
sareasm, “That’s obvious!” Catching his eye as I 
did at that moment and noting his despondeney, I 


arose to address the caught 
weary. 
shocking moment 
this—it come 


worked hard on 


felt inereasingly like the Red Cross Knight about 
battle with the 
Stumbling in diction and strewing dangling parti- 
ciples all over the place, I moved that the ACK 


to begin his three-day Dragon. 


test be accepted, gritted my teeth, and slid back into 


my seat. Between the time that my posterior began 
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its downward progress and the time it touched the 
wood of my chair, the motion had been seconded, 
the question called for, the motion approved un- 


animously, and the meeting adjourned. After all 


Reports. 
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my preparation, that was downright unfair. But 
from now on, I shall save my important business 
If you’re smart, you'll do 


for the May meeting! 


the same. 





MODERN VIEWS OF MAN AND 
SOCIETY 


Ricuarp C. Boys 


University of Michigan 


For a number of years the University of Michigan 
has in the summer sponsored special programs that 
cut across college and departmental lines in the belief 
that interdisciplinary areas are the legitimate concern 
of a university. A summer session seems to be ideally 
suited to such a project for then certain departmental 
prerogatives seem less important than they do during 
the college year and, generally speaking, co-operation 
is in the air. The wider the swath cut by the pro- 
gram, the greater are the problems of integration; 
indeed, if careful control is lacking, the integration 
may be no more than a paper success. But over the 
years much has been learned about pulling together 
apparently diverging interests, as demonstrated by the 
1952 program, “Modern Views of Man and Society.” 
With the co-operation of the departments of political 
science, English, economics, psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, and philosophy it was possible to work 
out far-reaching aims: 


A distinguishing mark of the contemporary period is 
the critical spirit which has been dynamic in all areas 
concerned with the study of man and his relationships. 
The anthropologist, the psychologist, the political scien- 
tist, the sociologist, the philosopher, and the theologian— 
these and other specialists have scrutinized mankind in 
the search for greater understanding and with the hope 
that such understanding would lead to more amicable re- 
lations. Paralleling these investigations and yet influ- 
enced by them have been the probings of artists and 
writers who have reported their findings in an art which 
is at the same time both vital and controversial. As 
fruits of this inquiry concepts of man and society abound: 
pragmatism, relativism, and existentialism, Freudianism 
and behaviorism, Marxism, and politieal individualism 
are but a few. Beeause of this bewildering profusion of 
views, there is a constant necessity of interpretation and 


evaluation. 


To achieve partially, at least, this ambitious goal 
the program was laid out along several lines and in- 
cluded a lecture series, academic courses running in 
conjunction with the program, exhibitions, and other 
related activities. The core of the program was the 
lecture series. In each case, the lecturer was given 


the stated aims of “Modern Views of Man and So- 
ciety” and asked to speak to some point directly con- 
cerned in the general objectives. Although by its 
nature the program fell largely in the field of the 
social sciences, considerable care was taken to include 
the arts, in which, to some extent, we find the most 
complete synthesis and expression of the views of 
modern man. 

It is impossible here to give detailed accounts of the 
various lectures. However, as the summer went on it 
became apparent that certain threads 
many of the leetures; this, needless to say, was un- 


ran through 


It is perhaps not surprising, for example, 


planned. 
that Communism was frequently discussed; several 
speakers, also, tied their remarks to the social sig- 


nificance of such seemingly unrelated fields as medi- 
cine, literature, and economics. Peter Viereck, Sid- 
Nicholas Nyaradi were most directly 
rise of 


ney Hook, and 
concerned with Communism. Tracing the 
totalitarianism to the ethical, territorial, and indus- 
trial revolutions of 1870, Viereck stated that, while 
we must, of course, be prepared to deal with the 
Russians at their own calculating level, we “must also 
keep part of our mind for the spiritual and cultural 
Sidney Hook de- 


nounced Russia for “denying to human beings the 


values which we seek to retain.” 


power to initiate significant changes in the movement 
of history.” Furthermore, he pointed out, the Com- 
munists believe that economie factors alone are im- 
portant as historical determinants, whereas we are 
more concerned with cultural and national freedom. 
According to Nicholas Nyaradi, the few Russians who 
actually control their country gain a hold over the 
people by keeping them in ignorance of what America 
really stands for. By thoroughly understanding how 
the mind of the enemy works we can best stage our 
counterattacks, 

Viereck’s concern for our spiritual and cultural 
values was echoed by another group of speakers. 
Kor John Nef, the important weapons to be used as 
safeguards against war come from “qualitative prog- 
ress,” that is, the development of the arts, humanism, 
faith. 
important, progress in the large sense should not be 


and Though economic progress is of course 


measured merely by the national income. In some- 
what the same vein, P. Sargent Florence insisted that 
industry, which is all too often bound by stultifying 


traditions, should turn from purely commercial mo- 
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though, in part, the participants on the panel on re- 


tives to those of a more aesthetic nature. 


ligion were concerned with the place of religion in 
education (claiming that the philosophical values of 
religion are not being properly treated), they, too, 
were in agreement that the spiritaal values of our 
society should be emphasized. As Bishop Emrich put 
it, the meaning or purpose of civilization has been 
neglected in favor of the material base and technical 
knowledge; President Hatcher made the point that 
separation of Church and State does not mean that 
in spirit the two are not united. 

Social problems played an important part in sev- 
eral of the addresses. Dr. Shryock, drawing upon 
medical history for his materials, demonstrated that 
medical insurance is not a new idea but actually be- 
gan in the 18th century, when society started to bring 
the doctors to the patients, especially to the poor. 
Stressing the importance of the rise of the science 
of statistics in medical care, he stated that there was 
also a shift of emphasis from insurance to preven- 
tion, that is, a new interest in public health. In dis- 
cussing the “Lively Arts,” Gilbert Seldes made clear 
that the fields of popular entertainment must assume 
greater responsibility and “develop the individual 
Having 
slowly discarded our snobbish attitudes toward the 
lively arts, he went on, we now realize the tremendous 
importance of mass media. Demonstrating the uni- 
versality of the problem, Uriel Foa said that social 
problems are the root of most troubles in the Middle 
Kast. For him, the big task of that region is to orient 
Kastern immigrants to Western techniques “without 
destroying the old values before the new ones are as- 
similated.” That polities and the needs of society 
are inextricably intertwined was reaffirmed by the 
members of the panel debating the aims of the two 
chief political parties. Congressman Meader directed 
his remarks at corruption in government, free econ- 
omy, foreign policy, waste and extravagance in gov- 
ernment, and the battle for power between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. He was answered by Democratic 
candidate, John Dawson, and comments on both sides 
were offered by Owen Cleary, chairman, Michigan 
Republican State Central Committee, and Neil Staeb- 
ler, chairman, Democratic State Central Committee 
of Michigan. 

The place of the writer in society received the atten- 
tion of Anthony West and Maleolm Cowley. West’s 
attack was partly aimed at pseudo-analysis and over- 
extended intellectualism in criticism (he was for a 
greater extension of subjective analysis), and in tak- 
ing his stand he stated that the critic should “reveal 
the maturity of the culture from which criticism 
comes.” Similarly, berating the modern novelist for 


thinking man our current crises demand.” 
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failing to find new myths to fit our times (myths are 
essential to the survival of a nation), Cowley claimed 
that “the novelist’s fault lies not so much in failing 
to look at the world around him as in failing to live 
in it and then reporting his experience.” 

The arts, already analyzed in the lectures by Cow- 
ley, West, and Seldes, were given expression in other 
ways in “Modern Views of Man and Society.” The 


Stanley Quartet showed its concern for the problems 
of modern music by playing works written by Mil- 


haud, Hindemith, and Bartok. 

An admirable exhibition was arranged for the pro- 
gram by Jean Paul Slusser, director of the Museum 
of Art. The pieces exhibited, drawn largely from the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney Museum, and 
the university’s own collection, covered significantly 
the works of important modern artists: Grosz, Hirsch, 
Levine, DeChirico, Klee, Gropper, Hopper, Marsh, 
Orozco, Curry, and others. The close relationship of 
the artist to society was stated by Professor Slusser: 
“The ills and injustices of the contemporary social 
and economic order appear to have been the concerns 
of these artists.” “They show,” he continued, “a sense 
of the vast complexity of the modern world, number- 
ing or exhilarating as the case may be.” George 
Forsyth, chairman of the fine arts department, put 
it this way: “The war, social unrest, economic prob- 
lems, and the neurotic tensions of modern life, as 
well as its gaieties and its foibles, are all recorded in 
moods varying from gentle irony to savage violence.” 
A visiting professor, Robert Iglehart, stated that “the 
artist is traditionally involved, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in the making rather than the finding of 
worlds, and in our own day this aspect of his activity 
has generally caused difficulties for the spectator who 
believes that the artist’s function is that of recorder.” 

The excitement created by “Modern Views of Man 
and Society” was reflected in the spontaneous efforts 
of the Gothie Film Society, a student organization 
directed last summer by William Wiegand. The films 
shown by the society were chosen with an eye to the 
objectives of “Modern Views.” 

Truly in the spirit of the program, too, were the 
exhibitions of books, in the General Library and in 
the Clements Library. Warner Rice, director of the 
University Library, sent out a questionnaire to fifteen 
or so people concerned in the program asking for the 
titles of books printed within the past 75 years which 
they considered most significant in shaping the mind 
of modern man. The resulting list (which can still 
be obtained from the library) is a most revealing 
compilation of 110 titles covering the fields of an- 
thropology, fine arts, literature, mathematics and eco- 
nomies, philosophy, political science, psychology, so- 


ciology, and music. 
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To pull together the various threads of the pro- 
gram the committee asked Maurice Mandelbaum, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Dartmouth College, to work out 
a graduate seminar in the philosophy department. 
His task was a difficult one since the students were 
drawn from many departments, such as philosophy, 
English, sociology, economics, political science, and 
psychology; similarly he received papers ranging 
from J. M. Keynes to T. S. Eliot, from psyehoanalysis 
to Reinhold Niebuhr. In a summing-up at the end of 
the program Professor Mandelbaum had some signifi- 
eant things to say about such programs as “Modern 
Views of Man and Society.” 

Integration can be arbitrary and superficial, merely 
emphasizing some least common denominator which does 
not do justice to the diversity or to the seriousness of the 
problems of our time. No simple rubrie can sum up our 
age, and no intellectual panacea can be administered to 
solve all of the problems with which we are involved. In 
my opinion, it is well if students do their own integrating 
—so long as they are given sufficient materials, from a 
sufficiently wide variety of disciplines, with which they 
can come to grips. No one could complain that the past 
summer session did not afford this opportunity to its 
students. 

And in choosing a topic for the symposium, the direec- 
tors of the program were extremely courageous. Students 
inveterately hope to reach a better understanding of all 
of the problems of their own times, but often it must 
seem to them that their teachers are systematically deny- 
ing them that privilege. In all fields, to be sure, there 
are individual courses dealing with contemporary ma- 
terials, but rarely is the attempt made to give a general 
intellectual history of the latter years of the 19th century 
and the first half of the 20th century. Therefore, while 
a student may be thoroughly acquainted with the most 
recent developments within his own field of specialization, 
he may not know the recent history of that field, nor in- 
deed the general background against which its develop- 
ments have taken place. The time is now ripe for broader 
surveys of the thought-streams of our times, since what 
may be termed ‘‘Modernism’’ has of late been met by 
formidable challenges. 

Again, we believe strongly in this kind of program 
as an essential obligation of institutions of higher 
learning. No doubt a large university is better 
equipped to carry out a symposium like “Modern 
Views of Man and Society,” but it is quite possible to 
achieve something ambitious—though equally impor- 
tant—on a smaller scale. 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
THE opportunities for study abroad through which 
students may receive credit in institutions of higher 
education are constantly widening. In addition to 
the courses reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 24, the following announcements have been re- 
ceived by the editors. 
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For the first time in its history the University of 
Mississippi is offering the opportunity for summer 
study and travel abroad for which full eredit will 
be given. The tour (June 3-August 21) will cover 
France, and the special group of students will divide 
their time between formal courses in the French lan- 
guage and French civilization and travel through the 


south-central portion of the country. Information 


may be obtained from Marvin M. Black, director of 


publie relations in the university. 

The College of the University of Chicago is con- 
ducting a course on the history of Western civiliza- 
tion in Cambridge University, with Edward Bastian, 
assistant professor of humanities in the college, in 
charge. Classes will meet for discussions and lee- 
tures in Cambridge University for approximately the 
same number of class hours each week that would be 
devoted to the course in Chicago. Over the week 
ends the group will visit historie spots in England 
and attend a play at the Shakespeare Theatre. The 
group will sail on June 15 and will be back in Quebee, 
September 1. Details may be obtained by writing 
to Margaret E. Perry, assistant dean of the college, 
Chieago 37. 

William Reitz, professor of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, will conduct a study tour in comparative edu- 
cation, “designed for members of the teaching pro- 
fession and other service professions interested in 
the education, art and eulture of Europe,” June 20- 
August 31. The tour will cover 12 countries and 
will give participants an opportunity to meet lead- 
ers in each country, visit schools, universities, and 
social institutions, and “know Europe’s problems first 
hand.” For reservations and additional information 
write to Dr. Reitz, Student Center Building, Detroit 1. 

In addition to the tour of Europe planned by the 
San Francisco State College (see Scnoon anp So- 
ciety, January 24), Alfred G. Fisk, professor of 
philosophy, will conduct a tour of South America 
(June 27-August 15) by means of which students 
Countries covered will 
Urnguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
EKeuador, Panama, and the British West Indies. 
There is an optional extension that will add Guata- 
mala and Mexico to the list. A full description of 
the tour may be obtained from Dr. Fisk at the col- 
lege, San Franeisco 2. 

For the seventh summer the University of Oslo 
(Norway) will offer its Summer School for Amer- 
ican Students (June 27-August 8) and its third In- 
stitute for English-Speaking Teachers. The institute 
reflects a further attempt to broaden the educational 
program and is open to elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers who will have a unique opportunity 
to study the educational system of Norway. For a 


may earn six units of eredit. 


include Brazil, 
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catalogue and application blank, write to Oslo Sum- 
mer School Admissions Office, St. Olaf 
(Northfield, Minn.). 

The Pennsylvania State College is sponsoring a 


College 


Summer Seminar in Europe under the direction of 
William H. Gray, chairman of the All-College Com- 
mittee on International Understanding. Mrs. Edgar 
Lee Masters, of the college’s Ogontz Center, will as- 
sist Dr. Gray during the tour (June 28-August 24) 
which will run through England, France, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, and Switzerland. Persons inter- 
ested in this seminar may obtain complete details 
from Dr. Gray. The college’s School of Home Eeo- 
nomics is also sponsoring a five-week summer course 
for credit or noncredit in “Intercultural Studies in 
Home Economies,” that will comprise visits to vari- 
ous countries in Western Europe for a study of food, 
The tour is under 
In- 


formation may be obtained from Dorothy Houghton, 


clothing, shelter, and education. 
the leadership of Doris Myers and Helene Terre. 


assistant dean, School of Home Economics. 

J. Harold Tarbell, associate professor of economies, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), is director of study 
tours that will offer work in the Middle East, Europe, 
and South America and a special tour that will take 


Books : 
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students around the world. Two courses with college 
credit will be given on each of the trips by members 
of the college faculty. 

Persons interested in attending any of the summer 
schools in Austria may obtain complete information 
from the Austrian State Tourist Department, 48 East 
48th Street, New York 17. The sessions are for vary- 
ing length, and the offerings run from June 28 to 
October 31. 
able include: the University of Vienna, the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck, the People’s College of the City 
of Linz, and mountain schools in the Tyrol and Car- 
It will also be possible to arrange short 


Institutions in which courses are avail- 


inthia. 
seminars in Alpine lake resorts and country villages. 

A summer school, promoted by the Shropshire 
(England) Adult College, will be held at Attingbam 
Park (July 25-August 8) and will provide an op- 
portunity to study the life of a rural county and to 
obtain a picture “of a living society and how it is 
developing.” The course is offered to faculties of 
the social sciences in universities of Canada and the 
United States and to teachers and students of soci- 
ology, history, government, and kindred subjects. An 
application form and complete details may be ob- 


tained from George Trevelyan, warden of the college. 





A STUDY OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 


Indiana University 


Origins of American Scientists. R. H. Knapp and 
H. B. Goodrich. 


450 pp. 


Chicago: University of Chicago 
$7.50. 
Tris book is of deep significance. 


Press, 1952. 
It studies with 
great thoroughness not only where many American 
scientists received their undergraduate training but 
the conditions which prevailed, particularly in 1924 
1934, in 22 colleges in various parts of the country, 
especially those from which relatively large per- 
the 


The studies of these colleges were com- 


centages of graduates obtained doctorates in 
sciences. 
prehensive and penetrating and ineluded numerous 
analyses of questionnaire returns from the scientists 
who had graduated from them. The book was pre- 
pared under the direction of a sizable committee of 
the faculty of Wesleyan University, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Goodrich. Professor Knapp 
spent an average of ten days at each of 22 institu- 
tions gathering information concerning conditions 
which might help to explain the institution’s pro- 
ductivity of scientists. The findings of this on-the- 


spot study and of the questionnaire returns are 


presented in a 170-page textual summary, mostly by 
Dr. Knapp, and in appendices, of which there are 
56. An index of institutions supplements a full 
general index. 

Each part of the volume reflects deep comprehen- 
sion, painstaking effort, and the use of almost all 
available techniques and skills. It is highly creditable 
to the authors, the committee, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, and to all others who aided. 
Nothing comparable has previously appeared. The 
reviewer, in “Scientists Starred 1903-1943 in Ameri- 
‘an Men of (1947) and in “Indiana 
Scientists” (1951), did a little along several of these 
lines and much more as to the scientists themselves. 
This book deals with institutions and teachers and 
gives for the scientists themselves little except data 


Science” 


on their attitudes toward various aspects of their 
college years, especially their teachers. 

This volume includes an assessment of the relative 
achievements, 1924-1934, of some 490 colleges and 
universities, based on the records of about 18,000 
graduates who later received doctorates in one of 
seven sciences and were subsequently sketched in 
“American Men of Science.” 

The authors found that many of these scientists 
came from relatively small colleges, characterized by 
earnest teachers and students rather than by ex- 
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Most 


scientists 


cellent equipment and prestige. of the more 


successful teachers of future possessed 
exceptional zeal for their science, exceptional warmth 
toward their students, and devotion to helping them. 
Many of these professors themselves did little or no 
But they 


their students—took a 


research; some did not have a doctorate. 
were much concerned about 
“fatherly” attitude toward them. 
tween teachers rated as especially successful and 


Comparison be- 


those less successful reveals also that most of the 


successful ones had broader knowledge. In_ the 


authors’ words: 


The successful science teacher very frequently represents 
tc his students a father figure of a rather forceful and 
appealing sort an object of admiration; a source 
of coercion, and an understanding confidant. . . . To 
achieve signal suecess, he must occupy a role deeper 
than intellectual significance to his students [p. 289]. 
The importance of the human qualities of the in- 
dividual teacher stands as a foremost factor influencing 
the students to the pursuit of science, In our case 


studies we have been able to demonstrate over 25 


instances in which a ‘‘eluster’’ of scientists is mani- 
festly associated with a single teacher; and in other 
instances we noted that teacher 


clearly responsible for departmental success. . . 


‘*teams’’ seem 
The 
distinguished teacher is not noted especially for mastery 
rather his 


have 


of superficial pedagogic skills; distinetion 
seems to proceed from certain qualities of character... 


including energy, demandingness, organizational enter- 


Bvents. 
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prise and assertiveness; also warmth, love of teaching, 
breadth of brief, 
warmth [p. 296]. 


and interest, in masterfulness and 


This study reveals that, during 1924-34, relatively 
many of those who later became scientists graduated 
in the Midwest and Far West, very few in the South, 
and comparatively few from most of the high-cost 
students from 


schools or those attended by many 


wealthy homes. Fraternities and active interest in 
intercollegiate athletics were not favorable. Catholie 
schools yielded almost none, and technological in- 
stitutions relatively few. The universities and rich 
colleges possessing many distinguished scientists did 
less well relatively than did some little-known, com- 
paratively weak colleges. However, a footnote re- 
port of a study (by Knapp and Greenbaum) for 
1946-1951 revealed that then the more famous, high- 
cost institutions had a conspicuously high rate of 
production in all fields. The shift is aseribed by the 
authors to the influence of the GI Bill, which en- 
abled exceptionally competent, ambitious veterans to 
attend renowned institutions (p. 292). 

The chapter, “Speculations and Interpretations” 
(pp. 268-290), as well as the concluding chapter 
(pp. 291-297), afford 
educators, many of whom will read with profit and 


will much interest to most 
pleasure numerous other sections of this stimulating 
book, including the discussion of the several types 


of colleges. 





TRUSTEES AND INVESTIGATIONS OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ONE aspect of the proposed investigation of col- 
leges and universities may be ignored unless its rele- 
That aspect concerns the ques- 
The 


ultimate responsibility is not vested in members of the 


vance is pointed out. 
tion of where control of these institutions lies. 


faculties, »ut in boards of trustees by whatever names 
they may be known. The members of the administra- 
tive and teaching staffs are normally appointed by 
and hold office “at the pleasure of the trustees.” They 
are in fact not infrequently referred to as “employees 


of the boards,” which are made up of “businessmen 
and politicians as the formal rulers of higher edu- 
cation,” to quote from a recent publication on higher 
education. 

It will be most interesting to watch developments, 
if the threat to investigate colleges and universities 
for subversive activities is carried out. An important 
and significant part could be played by members of 
boards of trustees. They will have an opportunity 
that arises only rarely to define to the American pub- 


lie what the functions of an institution of higher edu- 
cation are in the opinion of men and women who 
serve, in a sense, as custodians of higher education 
of the current 
movements to encourage business corporations to eon- 
tribute to funds that are to be pooled in the interests 


for American democracy. In view 


of the colleges, the best way in which trustees of such 
institutions could inspire confidenee would be to unite 
with their faculty members against investigations 
which only help to undermine that confidence, and 
conduct their own investigations, if there is the slight- 
est suspicion that they are needed.—I. L. K. 


A PROJECT IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


A HALF-MILLION-DOLLAR national communications 
project to improve and extend mass-media informa- 
tion skills in the land-grant colleges has been estab- 
lished at Michigan State College (East Lansing). 
Initial support of the project came from the W. K. 
3attle Creek (Mich.), through a 


program originally promoted by the American Asso- 


Kellogg Foundation, 
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ciation of Agricultural College Editors. The foun- 
dation will provide $343,424 over a five-year period. 
Additional support coming from the nation’s land- 
grant colleges and universities and other sources will 
likely bring the total to $600,000. 

Francis C. Byrnes, agricultural editor and chair- 
man of the project board of control, the Ohio State 
University, recently announced the selection of Mich- 
igan State College as the site for the center. It will 
be known formally as “A National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications.” A staff consisting of an 
executive director, at least two professional assistants, 
an office secretary, and three clerical workers will be 
employed. 

The principal objective of the project is to assist 
administrators and information workers in land-grant 
institutions and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in using communications more effectively 
in reaching more people with useful information. 

Plans call for programs to improve the abilities of 
those who work with mass communications; bring the 
results of research in communications to the attention 
of all agricultural information workers; improve the 
quality of printed, spoken, and visual materials used 
by the land-grant institutions and the USDA by pro- 
viding advisory services and workshops; and obtain 
more information on how to reach people by sponsor- 
ing needed studies and research to find where people 
learn new ideas. 

The project will be supervised by a board of eon- 
trol of ten members representing agricultural editors, 
Land-Grant Colleges, the National Association of 
the agricultural extension service, the Association of 
Radio Farm Directors, and Michigan State College. 


NEW DEGREES IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Curricu.a leading to new degrees will be offered 
in the fall in several institutions—some are new to 
the institution; some have never been granted before 
in any college or university. 

The University of Southern California (Los Angeles 
7) will offer a new program of graduate study, lead- 
ing to the degree, Doctor of Social Work. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first and only university in the 
West to give this degree, and it is one of 12 univer- 
sities in the United States and Canada equipped to 
grant such degrees. In 1920 the university was one 
of the first to establish training in social work in its 
department of sociology; the course was accredited 
by the Council on Social Work Education in 1922; 
and in 1937 the School of Social Work was set up. 

According to an announcement by Cornelis W. de 
Kiewiet, president, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
the university and its Eastman School of Music will 
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offer “for the first time in the history of music edu- 
cation in this country” the professional degree, Doctor 
of Musical Arts. The curriculum leading to the de- 
gree has been approved by the New York State Board 
of Regents and by the Graduate Commission of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. The de- 
gree provides the first academic recognition of high 
professional attainments in music practice, with em- 
phasis on the arts of performance and teaching, ad- 
ministration, and conducting. The school has begun 
to accept candidates for the degree, and the curricu- 
lum will require at least three years beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree or two years beyond the M.A. 

Columbia University has established the Master of 
Fine Arts in the fields of painting, sculpture, and the 
dramatic arts, as reported, February 13, by Leopold 
Arnaud, dean, School of Architecture, and director of 
the School of Painting and Sculpture and of the 
School of Dramatic Arts. The degree is designed for 
advanced creative artists who desire further graduate 
study in their fields that will combine considerable 
opportunity to practice their art and work in the 
broader academic aspects of the arts. In the fields 
of painting and sculpture the basic admission require- 
ment is a baccalaureate degree which includes ade- 
quate preparation in the field; in dramatic arts, a 
baccalaureate degree with at least 24 points of under- 
graduate work in the field. 

Winifred E. Bain, president, Wheelock College 
(Boston), has announced that the college is adding 
a graduate course leading to the Master of Science in 
Education and that the curriculum has been approved 
by the Board of Collegiate Authority, Massachusetts 
Department of Education. The authorization gives 
the college the privilege of granting both the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees to candidates completing appro- 
priate courses of study. 

According to Arthur H. Hughes, acting president, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), the college, inso- 
far as is known, is the first to introduce a program 
of study leading to the master’s degree in public 
service. The course will include requirements in gov- 
ernment or economics, human relations, and social 
sciences, and all candidates will be required to take 
a public-service seminar. The new program was de- 
veloped under the supervision of Laurence L. Barber, 
chairman of the department of government, and may 
be completed by part-time students in a minimum of 


two years or a maximum of six. 

Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) and Boston 
University are jointly sponsoring a new program of 
studies whereby nurses in central Massachusetts may 


obtain the degree, B.S. in Nursing. Certain courses 
in nursing education will be given in Clark University 
in conjunction with a program already established in 
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Boston University. All nurses who have completed 
the standard three-year course of hospital training 
are eligible for the courses in Clark University which 
will offer two years of the four-year curriculum. One 
year, or two summery terms, must be spent in Boston 


Notes and News 
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University. Howard B. Jefferson, president of Clark 
University, in announcing the program, stated that 
this “represents the first step of a long-range pro- 
gram ... to meet many needs for adult education 
in the Worcester area.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Oswald S. Colclough and Henry W. Herzog have 
been appointed to newly created posts in the George 
Washington University (Washington 6, D. C.). Dr. 
Coleclough, whose appointment as dean, Law School, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 15, 
1949, has been named dean of faculties; Mr. Herzog, 
comptroller, has been given additional duties as treas- 
urer. The posts were established to make possible a 
more immediate relationship between the academic 
deans and the officers of administration. 


Irving R. Melbo, professor of educational adminis- 


tration, University of Southern California (Los 


Angeles 7), has been appointed dean, School of Edu- 
cation, to succeed Osman R. Hull, whose coming re- 
tirement was reported in ScHoon anp Socrery, Janu- 
ary 17, and who is at present on leave of absence. 
Elmer E. Wagner, assistant dean, will serve as acting 


dean until Dr. Melbo takes office, September 1. 
Henry A. Knoll, associate professor of physiological 
and psychological optics, Los Angeles College of 
Optometry, assumed new duties as dean of the college, 
February 2, succeeding Charles Sheard, professor of 
visual seience, who had been serving as acting dean, 
as reported in ScHoou anp Society, August 30, 1952. 


A. H. Van Landingham, assistant dean, College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, West 
Virginia University, has been appointed acting dean 
to serve during the leave of absence granted to Harry 
R. Varney, for service as chief of staff of the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Agriculture Forestry. 
Robert H. Black, associate professor of animal hus- 
bandry, has been named acting assistant dean. Other 
appointments include: Verlon Leston Rolyard, in- 
structor in genetics in the college; Carolyn Christine 
Cline, instructor in mathematics; and Ann Lee Lilly, 
teacher in the University High School. 


and 


Edward L. Walker, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, has been appointed aet- 
ing chairman of the department to serve during the 
sabbatical leave of absence (second semester and sum- 
mer, 1952-53) granted to Donald G. Marquis. Richard 
B. Bernstein, whose appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), was reported in ScHoou aNnp Society, 


May 29, 1948, has been named assistant professor of 
chemistry, effective in September. Herbert H. Paper, 
instructor in the department of Near Eastern studies, 
who is at present carrying on research in the Persian 
language at Cornell University, will return in the fall 
as assistant professor for the academic year 1953-54. 
David Storm Rice, reader in Islamic art and archaeol- 
ogy, University of London, has been appointed to a 
visiting associates professorship (1953-54) in the 
departments of fine arts and of Near Eastern studies, 
Emeritus titles have been conferred upon the follow- 
ing: James B. Edmonson, dean emeritus, School of 
Edueation, and professor emeritus of secondary edu- 
cation; Henry Foster Adams, professor emeritus of 
psychology; and Herbert Alden Kenyon, associate 
professor emeritus of Spanish. 


Promotions at Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) 
have been reported as follows: to professorships, Clif- 
ford R. Bragdon (education), Daniel Aaron (English), 
René Guiet and Margaret H. Peoples (French), Max 
Salvadori (history), Elinor V. D. Smith (hygiene and 
bacteriology), Virginia Corwin (religion), Margaret 
A. Marsh (sociology), Katherine R. Whitmore (Span- 
ish), and Esther Carpenter (zoology); to associate 
professorships, George S. Durham (chemistry) and 
Catherine A. Pastuhova (Russian); and to assistant 
professorships, Evelyn George Gibian 
(English), Donald R. Mathews (government), and 


Page and 


Ely Chinoy (sociology). 


Herbert A. Clark and Eleanor U. Stuart have been 
promoted in Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.). 
Dr. Clark, whose appointment as chairman of the 
department of education was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 22, 1950, has been named to a full pro- 
fessorship; Miss Stuart, to an assistant professorship 
of French. 


The Honorable Arthur Tyndall, Judge of the Court 
of Arbitration of New Zealand, has been appointed to 
a visiting lectureship in the department of economies 
and social science, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for a period of six weeks. 


The following have received promotions, effective 
July 1, in Barnard College, Columbia University: to 
associate professorships, Carolyn P. Cady (music), 
Edmond La B. Cherbonnier (religion), Eugenio Florit 
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(Spanish), Lueyle Hook (English), Edward J. King 
(chemistry), and André Mesnard (French); and to 
assistant professorships, Frederica P. Barach (Eng- 
lish), Marianna Byram (fine arts), Edward S. Hodg- 
son, Jr. (zoology), Wendell E. Jeffrey (psychology), 
Victor RK. Larsen, Jr. (botany), and Louise G. 
Stabenau (German). 


Jacqueline Keaster, formerly assistant professor of 
speech and otolaryngology, the State University of 
Iowa, has resigned to accept a post as director of the 
audiology and speech clinic, Children’s Hospital, 
Los Angeles, 


Edward R. Mulvihill, chairman of the department 
of Spanish, the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers. 


Coming Events ; 

The International Catholic Child Bureau will hold 
its fourth congress at Constance (Germany), May 4-9. 
The programs will discuss the general topic, “Child- 
hood and Family,” and the congress will consider the 
role and the place of the family in guiding children 
and the collaboration that must exist between the 
family and the diverse elements that are influential in 
such guidance. Details may be obtained from the 
Secretariat General, B.I.C.E., 31 Rue de Fleurus, 
Paris 6. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend John Moses Ratcliff, dean, school of 
Religion, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), died, Feb- 
ruary 23, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Rateliff had 
served the college as instructor in religious education 
(1927-29), assistant professor of education and reli- 
gious education (1929-39), associate professor (1939- 
46), professor (1946-49), dean (since 1946), and 
Packard Professor of Theology (since 1949). 


Douglas Houghton Campbell, professor emeritus of 
botany, Stanford University, died, February 23, at the 
age of ninety-three years. Dr. Campbell had served 
as instructor (1882-86) in a Michigan high school; 
professor of botany (1888-91), Indiana University; 
and professor (1891-1925), Stanford University. 


Jacob Hammer, professor of classics, Hunter College 
(New York 21), died, February 24, at the age of fifty- 
eight years, Dr. Hammer, who was born in Tarnopol, 
had served as teacher (1917-19), Czortkow Gymna- 
sium; and instructor in classies (1925-29), assistant 
professor (1929-36), associate professor (1936-48), 
and professor (since 1948), Hunter College. 
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Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Borden Parker Bowne 
Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, died, 
February 25, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Brightman had served as assistant in philosophy and 
Greek (1906-08), Brown University (Providence, 
R. 1.) ; professor of philosophy and psychology (1912- 
15), Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln) ; asso- 
ciate professor of ethies and religion (1915-17) and 
professor (1917-19), Wesleyan University (Middle- 
town, Conn.) ; and professor of philosophy (1919-50) 
and Borden Parker Bowne Professor (since 1950), 
Boston University. 


Roy Davis, professor emeritus of English, Boston 
University, died, February 26, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Dr. Davis had served as head of the 
department of English (1904-08), Pawtucket (R. I.) 


High School; master (1908-16), Mechanical Arts 


High School, Boston; and professor of English and 
head of the department (1917-42) and assistant dean 
(1919-31), College of Business Administration, Boston 


University. 
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ALVAREZ, ALFONSO, JR. Elementary Class Rooms 
Which Are Self Contained—Economically Planned. 
Unpaged. Illustrated. Alfonso Alvarez, Jr., Asso- 
ciates, 243 Lorraine Avenue, Upper Montelair, N. J. 
1953. Free. 

This booklet was produced for New Jersey school people ; 
a limited number of copies are still available. 
e 

BETENSON, E. W. Tale of Two Collies. Pp. 122. 
Illustrated. The Parkwood Press, Box 4033, Village 
Station, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 1953. $2.25, 

A second edition, first published in 1949; a story for 
boys and girls of 10-14. 





BRUSHWOOD, JOHN 8S., AND PAUL C. POLMAN- 
TIER. ‘‘The Effectiveness of the Audio-Laboratory 
in Elementary Modern Language Courses.’’ Univer- 
sity of Missouri Bulletin No. 14. Vol. 54. Pp. 14. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1953. 

The question of proper treatment of the oral-aural aspect 
of modern language teaching has certainly been a great 
problem confronting teachers since the beginning of 
World War II 

e 

pE HUSZAR, GEORGE B., HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, 
AND ARTHUR W. LITTLEFIELD (Editors). Basic 
American Documents. Pp. x +365. Illustrated.  Lit- 
tlefield, Adams & Company, 132 Beckwith Avenue, Pat- 
erson 3, N. J. 1953. $1.50. 

This compilation was made by 277 college authorities 
beside the editors; it allows America to tell its own story. 
e 


Development of Public Libraries in Latin America: The 
Sdo Paulo Conference. Pp. 189. Illustrated. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1953. $1.75. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 





Marcu 7, 1953 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


One of Unesco’s public-library manuals—No. 5. The 
conference reports and recommendations contain the es 
sence of 10 days of hard labor and spirited exchange of 
ideas by outstanding librarians from 17 countries and 
outline the immediate action needed. 


- THE AMERICAN SECONDARY 
EAVEY, C. B. The Art of Effective Teaching. Pp. SCHOOL 
298. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids 2, Wet . P . : 
Mich, 1953. $3.75. peehoe Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School 
The author looks upon education as a composite of learn of Education, University of Oregon 


ing, growing, and living, all part of one process inter- 
related and interdependent, 





@ The two most outstanding features of 
this book are its discussion of the 
developmental tasks of adolescence 
and its analysis of the social factors 
behind the growth of high schools. 
Written by a group of distinguished 

GUTHRIE. E. RB. The Pevehot ; . educators, this text shows your stu- 

"S458 ‘Magee & Beedeons, "Now York 16. 1958. dent his opportunities for helping his 
$3.00. pupils extend and develop democracy. 
Second revised edition ; first published in 1935 


FOLDS, THOMAS. Your Taste and Good Design. Pp. 
48. Illustrated by the author. Science Research As 
sociates, Chieago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet designed to show how to 
choose wisely when selecting objects used in daily life. 


Approx. 512 pages 554” x 834” Pub- 

2 lished May 1952 

HOOKE,S. H. Babylonian and Assyrian Religion. Pp. 

xii+ 128. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
3. 1953. $1.80, text; $2.25, trade. 


This gives an account of the fascinating myths of Babylo- GUIDING CHILDREN’S 


nia which had so great an influence upon the thought of 


sens peoples, and not least upon the Hebrew ARITHMETIC EXPERIENCES 


, i. . , By J. ALLEN HICKERSON, New Haven 
JOSSELYN, IRENE M. Emotional Problems of Ill St T 7 o 
Mi State Teachers College 
ness. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Associ 8 
ates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Better Living Booklet. Illness in children creates special 
problems. This shows how best to deal with them. 


@ This new and unique text on teaching 
arithmetic shows how to teach chil- 


& 

MELBY, ERNEST O., AND MORTON PUNER (KEdi- 

tors). Freedom and Public Education. Pp. x +314. 
Frederick A. Praeger, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
18. 1953. $4.00. 
Outstanding leaders in American education, thought, and 
community life answer: What is modern education? Why 
is it under attack? Who are the attackers? How can 
one help secure good education ? 


Print It Right: How to Plan, Write, and Design School 
Public Relations Materials. Pp. 48. Mllustrated. Na- 
tional School Publie Relations Association, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1953. $1.50; 
quantity rates. 

Any school pondering its public-relations impact on the 
community will find practical advice here on copywriting, 
layout, typefaces, ete. 


e 
RICHMOND, JULIUS B. Your Health Handbook. 


40. Scienee Research Associates, Chieago 10. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 
Junior Life Adjustment Booklet with some answers to 
everyday health questions. 
* 


SIMPSON, RAY UH. Improving Teaching-Learning 
Processes. Pp, ix+487. Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, New York 8. 1953. $5.00. 

This is designed primarily to meet the teaching and learn- 
ing needs of those concerned with more effectively meeting 
teaching-learning situations in junior and senior high 
schools. 

e 

WERNER, HEINZ, AND EDITH KAPLAN. ‘‘The 
Acquisition of Word Meanings: A Developmental 
Study.’’ Monograph No. 51. Vol. XV. Pp. vii + 120. 
Society for Research in Child Development, Ine., North 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 1952. 

Monograph No. 50, published in 1951, was entitled “The 
Distribution of Subcutaneous Fat in Childhood and 
Adolescence” by Earle L. Reynolds. 





dren to compute with meaning and 
efficiency rather than only with ac- 
curacy and speed. 


Teachers are shown how to provide 
for individual differences in the learn- 
ing abilities of children in each type 
of thinking: 
—learning to represent concrete situa- 
tions with arithmetic symbols 
learning to compute with meaning 
and efficiency 
understanding the number system 


The different processes of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion of whole numbers, common-frac- 
tions and decimal fractions are pre- 
sented in such a way that children 
are led to discover relationships and 
formulate generalizations. 


322 pages 55” x 834" ~~ Published 


June 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 


Pret Tale « 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
en: op: em PERSONAL 
ert bot SERVICE 


THE TUITION PLAN 


/ 2 Ce Rem Me to Colleges and Universities of The method by which more than 400 

Pere \)AA Ach me the Nation and their Personnel. schools and colleges grant the conveni- 

BUREAU Originated and continued by ence of monthly payments while they 
three generations of the Albert receive their tuition and other fees in 
family. full at the beginning of the term. 


MEMBER NA TA 


v The Tuition Plan increases enroll 
Ee . . . . ‘ if 
25 €. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 














Elementary University 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








hances good will. 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 


ge Sern, 
Secondary iH ’ 1" College request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


clanguage 


FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH 


DO YOU NEED A REFRESHER? 


The Middlebury Summer Language Schools are the ideal solution 
of the problem of the well-trained, conscientious, but weary and 
somewhat discouraged language teacher, who seeks some way to 
renew his inspiration, refresh his professional techniques, and 
regain his enthusiasm for his classes. 
Middlebury is also the ideal training ground for teachers of 
foreign languages who still feel rather insufficiently prepared, or 
lack confidence and fluency in the spoken language. 
Pledge yourself to use no English for seven weeks, and discover 
that you can enjoy it. Study literature and civilization under 
famous native teachers. Discuss your teaching problems with 
experts, and with colleagues from all parts of the country. 
Complete a Master’s degree or a Doctorate. Spend your vacation 
in the lovely Green Mountains, and renew your zest as a language 
teacher. 

For Bulletins and Information Write: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury 7, Vermont 


chools 


Middlebury, Vermont 
JUNE 26-AUGUST 13 











Vanderbilt 


University | 


1953 Summer Session 
June 15— August 22 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 11-June 12 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


. Teachers 


. Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 

. High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 

. College students who wish to speed up 
work toward degree 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
1953 


Summer Sessions 


First—June 15 to July 28 
(Day and evening) 


Second—July 31 to September 12 
(Day and evening) 
TEACHERS’ COURSES LAW SCHOOL 
™ June 15 to August 11 
June 15 (Day and evening) 
to Aug. 11 to Sept. 22 
July 28 (Evening only) 


MORE than 250 courses in 34 departments .. . 
Arts and Sciences — graduate and undergraduate 
... Professional Education courses . .. Workshop in 
Intergroup Education . . . Radio and Television 
... Journalism . . . Engineering . . . Business Ad- 
ministration . . . Music — Band and Orchestra 
Leaders’ Workshop . . . Marine Biology . . . Sub- 
tropical Botany. 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


LATIN AMERICAN WORKSHOP, Oaxaca, 
Mexico — Archaeology, Art, Geography, Spanish 
language studies, History. (July 4~Aug. 15) 


MODERN furnished housekeeping apartments in 


campus residence halls at low summer rates. 
For Bulletin with details, write 


For information on tuition, courses, housing and 
Mexican field courses, please write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Section SA 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 












































Important Books for a aieitiimentianiie 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For Life Adjustment of American Youth 


Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


DESCRIBES, explains, and evaluates the 
principal aspects and problems of Ameri- 
can secondary education today. Through- 
out, the book keynotes the gradual but com- 
prehensive change the schools are under- 
going—from emphasis on schoolbook learn- 
ing to stress on the needs and all-round 


growth of pupils. Covers this trend as it 
appears in educational objectives, curri- 
culum, guidance, co-curricular activities, 
school-community relations, and all of the 
subject-matter fields. 43 ills., tables, 630 pp. 

$5.50 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills 
—both of the University of Colorado 


COMBINING the best in modern theory 
and practice, this enlightening work covers 
high school teaching objectives, the teach- 
er’s responsibilities toward his pupils, his 
functions in and outside the school, and his 
own personal welfare. Emphasizing the ef- 


fective application of sound teaching prin- 
ciples in attaining the objectives of second- 
ary education, this textbook focuses on the 
directing of learning in its various aspects. 
Based on research findings and successful 
teaching experience. Illus., 627 pp. $5 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


John T. Wahlquist, San Jose State College 


A PIONEERING comparative study of the 
three major philosophies which have af- 
fected the development of American educa- 
tion—idealism, realism, and pragmatism. 
The author clarifies conflicting assumptions 
and shows the practical effects of each of 


the philosophies on the public school system 
at its various levels. He gives a fair, objec- 
tive exposition of each “ism” without cham- 
pioning any one viewpoint and backs up his 
analysis by representative excerpts from au- 
thoritative sources. 407 pp. 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


Hoxie N. Fairchild, Hunter College; et al. 


THIS CHALLENGING collection of es- 
says evaluates the religious issues, implica- 
tions, and responsibilities involved in teach- 
ing the sciences and humanities. Fourteen 
outstanding educators, concerned with to- 
day’s cleavage between material and 
spiritual values, analyze the relationship be- 


tween religion and higher education in 
every division of the liberal arts program. 
Reflects many religious viewpoints within a 
broad positive framework. Prepared under 
the direction of the Hazen Foundation. 


460 pp. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Edited by Christian Gauss, 


late of Princeton University 


WRITTEN BY a committce appointed by 
the National Council of Religion in Higher 
Education and the Hazen Foundation. Dr. 
Gauss and four colleagues give their views 
on the place of religion in colleges and uni- 
versities, discussing qualifications and train- 


ing of teachers of religion, selection of cur- 
riculum, and the possibility of such instruc- 
tion in publicly supported institutions. Cov- 
ers the religious background of our colleges 
and re-examines the Church-State issue. 


$2.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, {5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

















